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1789 their virtues were rewarded when the Austrian Field-
Marshal Laudon stormed Belgrade. " Here we are, on the
rampart of the Orient," wrote the Prince de Ligne, who had
command of a corps. It was the reign's success, and found
Joseph on a bed of sickness, a victim of dropsy. There was
acute trouble in Hungary, where, in order to escape the shackles
of the coronation oath, he had refused to be crowned. His
edict converting the states of the Austrian Netherlands into a
uniform province provoked a rebellion. The news came as a
last intolerable blow to Joseph II. " Votre pays m'a tue," he
said to the Prince de Ligne.1 " He died firmly," wrote the
Prince to Catherine II, " as he had lived." Knowing that his
end was quite near, he fought against pain and weakness to the
last, and concerned himself with details of State, especially
with promotions of individual officers and with the pay of the
soldiers. On the evening before his death he is said to have
signed eighty documents. He expired on February 20,1790, at
the age of forty-nine, " If in order to be called great," wrote
the Prince de Ligne of his friend, " it is sufficient to be incap-
able of littleness, he would be called Joseph the Great."
Recognized then as a splendid failure, a young man in a hurry
to reform an intractable state, Joseph was later acknowledged
as the man who saved Austria from the great Revolution
which was already breaking out in France.  He gave to his
country the " salutary germ which preserved it for long from
all revolutions." 2 His cautious successor, his brother Leopold
II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, by prudent concessions {Sssipafced
the frictions which Joseph's over-drastic policies had aroused.
The spirit of the devoted Joseph remained to animate his
country, " thou grand old Austria." *
1 The Prince de Ligne was bom in Brussels.
8 See remarks of C. Paganel, Histoire de Joseph II, ad fin.
8 See G. Meredith, Vittana, Chapter XXVI, ad fin.